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ABSTRACT 

. Since students consider instructor criticisa to be 

-Bore^^helpful— than-peer-c^r-itioisa,~thi^-invest-igation-fpGused-on-- 

student responses to instructor critique aethods. A group of 309 
students enrolled in. twenty class sections of Pundaaentals of Speech 
Coaaunication at Purdue University participated in the study. 
Subjects vere adainistered a revised version of the Personal Report 
of Confidence as a Speaker. The final ihstruaent contained two O-itea 
subscales aeasuring speech anxiety and eschibiticnisa^ On the basis of 
Student response to the le-^itea instruaent, subjects were divided . 
evenly into low, aediua, and high levels of speech anxiety and 
exhibit ionisa* A 32-itea guestionnaire was developed representing 
eight classifications (content and delivery, positive and negative, 
personal and iapersonal, atoaistic and holistic) . For ,each stateaent, 
the subject responded as tp whether he would prefer to receive the 
coaaent orally, in front of the class, in private written fora, or 
whether he had no preference. The results indicated that oral 
criticisa in the classrooa should probably be iapersonal and 
atoaistic, and that feaale students prefer the private, written aode 
acre than do aale students. <Hfi) 
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Critical evaluation is recognized as an integral part 

of any systematic, approach used to educate people: 

; It is well established in educational theory that 
learning cannot take place without criticismt A 
person who wishes to learn a new task or to improve 
upon his performance pf an old one, will not progress 
without some critj.cism. It may be self-criticism, 
or it may be the criticism- of an instructor* Without n 
it, no matter the source, there will be little learning* 

0ri-tio4-smr-and-- evaiiia t i on-^is^a^c r^^^^ 

in the speech classroom. Very few research studies, however, 
have tested the effectiveness of evaluation techniq^ues. One of 
the problems for the teacher is determining how to handle criticism 
in the classroom 

Most of the empirical research dealing with procedures 

for criticizing classroom commuriioation performances has been 

2 ' 

concerned with rating scales and their development* Rating 
scales req^uire the teacher to structure his responses to the 
categpries of the scale* Because of this restriction, Dedmon 
feels that rating -Scales should be aids to evaluation, not 
replacements for individual comments* He encourages the use^ of 
a variety of ^methods of giving criticism including both oral ^ 
comments in class and private, written cOmmentSo'^ Two studies 
of student perception and recall of classroom speech criticism 
shed some light on this issue* Arnold found that while students 
were not able to replicate ranting blanks, they were able to 



recall 4.1 percent of the v/ritten oominents they received*^ This 

closely paralleled Albright 's finding that students recalled ^ 

about 40 percent of oral comments received in olass#^ If student 

replication of rating blanks deviates significantly from ratings 

actually received from the instructor, ' it is. doubtful whether 

rating' blanks are helpful or have a significant influence on 

learning. If they are used at all, they should be used in 

conjunction with informal, constructive criticism^ Informal, 

individually structured comments are probably the most helpful 

form of classroom criticismo 

Several theoretical articles on classroom speech criticism 

advocate the use of peer criticism and self criticism by students*^ 

In fact,, research suggests that when students are trained in 

evaluation, their ratings correlate well with those of the 

instructor • While these approaches may. be used to supplement 

instructor criticism, they should not be the only methods ^ - — 

employed. Both Arnold and Albright found that students consider 

oral and written crltiaism by' t^^ to be very helpful ^ 

and""slgnificantly more helpful than oral and written criticism 
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from follow students^ ' While it may be possible to train students 
in evaluation and critical sensitivity, the instructor's role in 
providing helpful feedback to the student must not be die-emphftsized* 

If students in conlmunication classrooms , perceive 
individually^ structured comments from the instructor as the moat 
helpful form of criticism, how should that criticism bo handled? 
Some instructors critique a student 's performance immediately 
following the presentation^ Some present criticism after all 



the student performances for a particular day have been completed. 

Some instructors do not criticize student performances in front 

on the class. Critiques are written and handed to the student 

at the next class period, or^> if the instructor has time, ho 

discusses the student's performance with him in a private 

conference. Some of the above procedures result in a substantial 

delay between the behavior to be modified and ,the_criticism 

intended to modify it. Several linos of evidence iii learning 

theory would suggest that both positive and negative reinforcoment 

must be immediate if__2i"*^_J:£^ i^^ behavior _ 

modification* Hilgard arid Marquis, emphatically state, "At the 

present time it seems unlikely that learning can take place at all 

with delays .of more than a few secOnds* With, this fact in mind, 

some researchers have experimented with techniques of immediate 

reinforcement • Warren studied the timing and format of .criticism 

of volume.; His research indicated that visual cues presented , 

during a speech produced the greatest increase in volume. "^^ 

Freyman used flashcards, which by previous agreement . reflected 

certain types of response, to criticizie delivery during speeches./ 

This investigation revealed no significant difference among the 

methods 0*^"^ DeVito has described one approach v;horoby the .student 

wears a small receiving sot while making a speech; During the 

speech, the instructor provides immediate reinforcement and 

direction. DeVito reports that after students adjust to this 

novel approach, they come to appreciate the speaking situation 
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as a real learning experience. Procedures for providing .- 
reinforcement during a performance, however, must bo used with 



cautiony Two oxporimcnts have shown that unfavorable inmiodiato . 

foGdhaolc prompts a dot^Grioration in oyo contact, norvousnoss, 

fluency, and bodily mo vemont for the beginning speaker •^.-^ " 

: If criticism durin^g the classroom performance must bo 

employed with caution, poi'haps the most benefieial approach, iq • 

to provide reinforcemdnt imnjodiatoly after every p.erformanco, 

EvidoncG from learning theory indicates that $eeing someone 

else being rcinforcod is offectivc teaching if^ the viewer has 

the appropriate needs and the necessary prior bonditioning to v 

the stimuli ~iWO"lveci~.'^^^^^^^ • " — 

approach might be to give oral criticism in front of the class " 

imihediatoly following every porformance. Such an approach has 

the advantage . of immodiacy but it ellso has a potential disadvantage 

in being public. ' Since communic?itipn is a very personal, V 

self -revealing bQjiavior, students m^y bo sensitive to public , 

criticism, Braden points out that iortain aspects of criticisn " 

should always bo discussed v/ith the Istudent in private. "^^ There . 

is some evidence from research that students may prefer private 

treatment. Albright found that written comments by the instructor 

wore evaluated as the most helpful form in his study.*^^ In case 

studies of reticent students, Phillips noted that they seemed 

to be frightened by public criticism from their peers. ■ In most 

cases, v/hcn given an option, classes seemed to prefer to be 

criticised in private by the instructor rather than publicly 
17 

by anyone. ' ^ 



Ro SG ar oh ^ Quo s t i on^ 
. Since students consider instructor criticism to be more 
helpful thW-poor-'QritioiBm/ this investigation focusod on 
student responsey/fo instructor critique methods. While proyibUs 
research indicates a general student pre:^ercnciD fpr written or. , 

a ■ ^ ■ . *, ' . _ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . 

private methods ivf reinforcement, this investigation was 
concerned with do-fiprmining whether this holds true for all 
types of comments And all typos of students. •. 

■ ■ ■ ^ . . ^ : ■ ■ ' ■ ■■■■ ■ r " ■• 

Spraguo?4cvelopod and used an observational schema 
wKeWby~c3^^^ 

Of content analysis, "1 Using her categories, every critioism 
can bo classified acbording to four dichotomies:" (1) content-- 
delivery, (2) positive-negative'/ (3) personal-impersonal, and . 
(4) atomistic-holistic,*^ 

Comments which deal with topic selection, reasoning, 
development of ideas , forms of supporting matei^ial, organization, 
attention factors, and audience adaptation are considered to bo . 
about the content of the speech. Holistic comments which do 
not specifically mention delivery are 'also coded as content 
comments, Comirients dealing with voice quality, rate, volume, 
fluency,' pauses or timing, oyo contact, poise, posture, movement, ' 
and'gestures are cons^-dored to be about the deliyoi^. of the speech. 

Comments which praise,' compliment, or note improvement 
arc- cons i do rod to bo poaitivc . Comments which use the terras. 
,o»lc., accoptablo,' fair, .or otherwise indicate that a standard 
was met or an imdosirablo olcmont was absent are also considered 
to bo positive . No^atiyo comraonts are those which oriticizo, n 



mention a weakness, in the proscntatiori, or make a suggestion 

' ■ ' , ■ ' . ' • ' ' ' 

for improvoment . 

Personal comments emphasize, a teacher's affective 
respohse in criticism* They may refer to the personal life or 
attiiudos of tho student or instructor • Thoy may also deal- with 
an individual student's improvement, especially as it is related 
•to other spooches or speakers in the classroom* Tho personal 
'approach reflects an cmpathetic, personal teacher-^studont ■ 
rolationship. On the other hand, impersonal comiiients ^^g:„g^^£g_:_ 
coldly Objective. They emphasize cognitive principles Of good 
speaking rather than affective responses* Behaviorally Orient od 
instructors, who maintain an impersonal approach in criticism 
fool that their own affective responses, attitudes, and values 
are inappropriate)/ They attempt to maintain objectivity in ■ 
the process • 

Atomistic comments are those^which deal with some 
isolablc clement of the speech, its c<intent, or its deli very* 
Commonts which deal with the total ^peoc^s^p^rformance or which 
make a general statement ^.about over-all content or delivery are 
considered to be ho list i.e . 

Si^rague utilized the above dichotoraous classifications 
because of four basic areas of controversy which she identified 
in the literature related to speech criticism* Theorists and 
instructors disagree about the relative emphasis that should be 
plaoed on these dimensions in classroom criticism. 




The Sprague content-an^^siB techniq^ue was employed in 

this study to categorize different kinds of criticism • The 

. ' . ' ' ' " . . • ' ■ ■ ■■ ■■ . ■ ■ ■ 

first queati'on under consideration in this study was* 

What mode of criticism (i.e. , a private, written " ^ 

method i or a public i oral method) do. students 

prefer for different types of comments? ./ 

The general student preference for written or private 

methods of reinforcement may not hold true for all types of 

students. An individual' s " self concept is one variable vvhieh- , 

jpay^^aff^e-ct J;he--^way-^he --reac t s— to-Jcr It ica 1 ^e^va luation ♦^-^JU student. 



with a low self concept is likely %S>lp^ sensitive to critioiim, 
over-responsive to praise, hypercritical of himself , and . - 
pessimistic toward competltion» On the/other hand^ a student " 
with a high self concept is likely to be confident of his ability, 
to accept praise; without e^mbarrassment., and to look at critioislH 
as being beneficial, i.e#, a chance to acknowledge weaknesses 

* IQ * . 

and s^t out to change them. -The self is conceptualized as 

■multidimensional with different self aspects affecting ^ 

■ • 20 
person's behavior in different situations. Since speech anxiety 

and oJchibitionism are two aspects of selfvconccpt v/hich conti*ibute^ 

to sp6akor confidonce and may be considerGd saliont in the setting 

of classroom speech performance and criticism, the Second gonoral 

question ui7dGr consideration in this investigation was: 

ho individual levels of speech anxiety or exhibitionism \ 
^ff^^"^ student mode proforoncos for different types . 
. Of comments? 

: < Recent findings indica^'te that, sex variables, influence 
classroom criticism and response. Fomialo students have boon 
found to be more receptive to criticism than male students 



, In ■addition, Sprague found that )30th student and instructor sex 
wore signif icantly related to the typos of criticism students - 
actually recoivcd*^^ Because sox variables arc rolatod to 
resoai^ch in .this area, the third general question under. 

.consideration in this investigation was : 

DO student and instructor sex difforoncos affect 
' student mode 'profGroncos for different types of 
criticism?. - 

:-- — — — - — gaibfc'ct^s - — - — — -— — ■ — — — 

, .The 309 students who participated in this invostigation . 
wdro) enrolled in twenty class sections of COM 114 (Pundamentals 
of Speech Communication) ^t' Purdue University during the spring 
semester of 1972.1 Ten -of the classes were taught by male 
instructors; ton by female instructors. .Under male instructorsi 
eighty students werq male ^nd scvonty-six wore female.- There . ^ 
woro ninety males and sixty-three females in the ten classes 
taught by female instructors. 

•• ■ Methodology ' . '' 

Subjects were administered a revised version of 

Gi Ikinson ' s Persona l Report of Cohfidonce as a Speaker (PRCS ) . 
Since factor analytic -research by Priedrich indicates that the - 
PRCS is not lini dimensional^ the instrument was revised for use 
in this study. Using the principal factor method with product 
moment correlations and varimax rotation, items wore gradually 
deleted during four factor analyses. The final instrument _ 
comprised two eight-item subscales measuring spv^och anxiety and 



exhibitionism*_.,Shc final factor analysis of this instriunGnt : : 
produced an orthogonal solution of two eight-itom factors, 
indicating subscaloindopondGnce* , 

Persons who score high on tho oxhibitiohism subscalo . 
takG prido in their speaking ability, Thoy report -that they 
face the prospect of making a speech v/ith complete oonfidonco* 
They also repc^rt foiling expansive and fluent "while speaking; 
ideas and words oobic to mind easily/ On the other hand, pgrsons . 
who score high on thc~anxioty si^ 

awkward when making a speech. Before the spooch, thoy become 
frightoned and noryousv During tho specoh, thoy losb the thread 
of thoir thinking',;* boconio confused, jumble the spaooh J and become 
flustered when anything imoxpocted On the basis 6f 

student response to this sixteen-item instrument, subjects in 
this study woro, d into^w, medium, and high levels 

of spooch anxiety and- exhibitionism. 

.. The four diohotomous classifica in the . 

Spragu'o coritcnt analysis procedure provide eight ba^io la'bols 
for different typos of criticism. A GOllection of critical 
comment s was dcvelopod which reflected all of the dimensions . 
of^.crlticism equally. Three graduate students in speech ' 
education compiled sixty statements for possible inclusion in 
a questionnaire . Using Spraguo ' s four dichot omi as >^ five ^aduato 
' stu^nts with oxporioncc in teaching speech coded "each of these 
statements. On the basis of intorjudgo agreement ,^32 comments, . • 
were retained, . V/ithin this collcction^^^^ofVc^ commfeiits, 
o^ch of the eight classifications (contont and delivery j ' 



positivo and riogative, personal and impersonal, atomistic and 
holistic) was toprosontod sixtooh times, It is possilile for ■ 
thG eigl]t classifications to be combined in sixtoon differont yt^ . 
four-way combinations (For instance, one would be rcont^ 
nogativc-lmporsonal-atomistic). Each of those possi;ble. 
corabihat ions vvas represent od twice in the questionnaire. . • ; . 
■ ' In order to obtain rosponso to a balanced sample of ^ 
different types of criticism, student mode preferences were 
-oo,14oatod^-|i-a.-^hypoth©-U-(^^^ — — — - 
assumo thai they had just finished delivering a five-minute 
speech in :4eir class. Since it is not an instructor ^ 

would give a student air of the coi^ one speech, sub jocts ; 

were asked to respond to each cocmient individually . T hoy were . 
reminded that if their instructor considerod the statement to . 
be appropriate, he might /make, the commont orally -in front of the 
Classy or privately^ in written form. Per each statoment, the 
subject rosponded as .to whether ho \vould prefer to recei the 
comment orally in front of , the class, in private., written form, 

or whether ho had no preference. ' ' 

>■ Although the major limitation of 'this study ^^^^^w^^^^ 

subjects responded in'a hypothetical situation, each of tljo 

subjects had^ oxperionccd spec"chmaking in the classroom and had 

received vri,t-loism from his instructor. In addition, the 

instruct ioi)s for the auest, onnai.re wore carefully designed to 

assist subjects in adapting to the hypothetical sotting. ; 
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' Kixta Ana ly 8 is 

Mb'do profcronco responses wcro^ tdbulafcd inVsovoral ^ 
different ways, for analysis. A chi squdro tost was bomputod 
for 20 difforon* coritiiigoncy tablos. A followrup projaing 
procodure was not usod^to ooifipciro -i^^o nworous ontric|i within ' 
each tablG^ Instcadf-'pgroontagos wore ogiployod to dosoribo and 
oomparo thc^'many tables in v/hioh significant difforonces ' 
appeared* , '-"^ . 

■ Tliid'^ciiiiii^arQ yaluc for every, tqi,blc oxcopt oijc ""'was .. 
significant beyond the .05 lovol of probability, , . 

1 ■ - - Table i reveals the- percentage of .mode preference 
resjponses appearing in cfJch catego'^ry when all typos of- criticism 
wore taken into consideration. While 47 percent of the responses 
by^thc general population indicated no preference, 35 percent 
revealed a preference for the private, v/rit ton form. Only 
' 18, percent of the response appeared in the oral category. ji' 
response from students charaoterizod by medium and high levels 
of speeoh anxiety revealed a greater preference for the written ■ 
mode (385^) than did the response from students charactori7.od by 
low levels Of anxiety (28^). Students oharac'tcrized by low 
levels of exhibit ionism also expressed a greater prof erence for 
the private, written node ajid a lowar preference for the 

oral mode (12?^) "than did s.tudents characterized by medium and 
high love leT of exhibitionism. The mode profercnce responses of 
male students under' male instructors were very similar to the 



gbnoral student population. * Male students' under f oraalo 
instructors, however, expressed a greater preference for the 
oral mode (30j$) and a lower preference for the written mode (28?^)v 
F,emale students under male instructors expressed a high preference 
for the writ.ten mode (42^). . This also h&ld true for female 
students under female instructors (-33^); in fact, the students' 

...... . :, ' , ■ 

• in this category also expressed a Ibv/er preference for tlie oral 
mo de^^'C ll/o ) While the above differences between different types 
of students must be acknowledged, one must aisp recognize that 
a high, percentage'^df >response (42-52?$) from all the groups . " ° . 

'T^evealed no mode preference'/ ^ ' i ,^ ^ ' 

- Table^2^is a siMhary of thfe percentage of mode prof erenoe - 
responses appearing in each bategory when responses to content 
and delivery criticism wg^pe tabulated sepq^at§ij{# The differences 
between student groups. .in- that table ape similar to those whicl) 
appear in Table 1. The mode preferences expressed for content 
and delivery criticism do not appear to be significantly different • 

Table 3 reveals the percentage of fSode preferonceV 
responses appearing in eacli category When responses t5 positive^ ; 
and negative cri^tici^m were tabulated separately. When -fihe , \ " 
responses from all subjects wore taken Into considerat ion/ 
54 percent of the responses to positive criticism revealed no 
preference while .only 40 percent of the :^esponsos to :negative 
criticism indicate^d no preference • Responses to negative criticism 
revealed a greater proforenco for the written mode (455^) than did 
responses to positive critici.^m {2Afo) , At the same time, 
responses to- negativoxioriticism indicated a lesser preference 
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for the oral modo (15'^) thaii did the rosponsos to positive . 
criticism (2r/l5)^ This indication of a written mode preference 
for negative criticism and no mode preference for positive 
criticism is rof looted in all the different groups represented 
in the table ♦ ''Other differences in the table reflect similar 
variations between student ^^roups as appear in Table 1^ It is 
interesting to note the interaotion of these effects. The 
highest porcontages of rcsponso indicating a written mode 
proferoncG for negative criticism came from students characterized 
by a modiijun or high lovol of speech anxiety, students charactorizod 
by low levels of exhibitionism, and female students # Also, the 
public, oral mode prof oronoo indioatcd by male students under 
female instructors does not appear- to hold true for negative . 
oriticj.sm/ Their response for nqgative criticism rGvoalcd a 
greater proforonce for the written mode (37/0 "than for the oral 
mode (239^). 

Table 4 summarizes the poroontago of mode prefgrenco 
rosponsos appearing in each catogory when rosponsos to personal 
and impersonal oomments v^orv>^ tabulated soparatoly.* When the 

respKDnses from all students v/cro taken into oonsidoratiori, 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , J. . . -. ■ 

51 percent of the response to impersonal criticism oxprcssod no 
mo^o* preference while only 44 percent of the rosponsos. to personal 
comments indicated no proferencoe Responses to personal criticism 
revealed a grc§.tcr' prof erencc . for the written mode (39?^) than did 
responses to impersonal criticism (3l/^)« All the different, 
student groups roprosontod in the tabic revealed similar 
difforDnces in mode preference for personal and impersonal 



criticism, other differences in the table reflect similar 
variations between student groups as appear in Table 1. The 
highest percentages of responses indicating a^ written ^de 
prof croiicc for personal criticism came from students characterised 
;by a . jticdiiun or high level of speech anxiety , students characterized 
by low levels of exhibitionism, and female students. V»'hen 
rosponsos v/ero tabulated according to the personal and impersonal 
dOjfnonsions Of critloism, the oral mode preference indicated by 
male Students under female instructqrs did not hold true. 

Table 5 reveals the percentage of mode preference 
rosponsos appearing in each category, when responses to atomistio 
and holistic .comments \verc tabulated separate ly* When the ' 
rosponsos from all subjccte wore taken into consideration, 
50 percent Of the responses to atomistic criticism revealed no : 
preference while only 44^ percent of the responses to holistic 
criticism indicated n6 preference. Rosponsos to ho fistic comments 
revealed a greater proforonce fpr the written mode (385^) than did ■ 
r responses to atomistic comments (3l9^)* Air the different student 
^ groups ^represented in the table revealed similar difforcnoos in 
mode proforonce. for atomistic and holistic criticism. Other 
differences in the table reflect similar differences between 
student groups" as Appear in Table 1. ^ The highest percentages of 
responses indicating a written mode preference for holistic 
.criticism- came from students oharacteriaod by a modim or high 
. lovel of spGooh anxiety; studonts characterized by low levels , .■ 
of exhibitionism, and female studonts. When responses were ■ 
tabulated according to- the atomistic and holistic dimensions 

* i * ' • . '■■ ... - ■• 

■ ■ • • • 



■ '-•^f criticism, the oral mode profcrcncc indicated Uy malo ' ' 
students under fo;nalc instructors did not hold true. 

Dis cussio n ... 
Critical evaluation is'an integral part of the learning 
process Students probably perceive the communication classroom 
as a learning laboratory experience and thpy expect. to receive 
critical feedback in that sotting. Because of their expectations 
for that sotting, they maynot be sensitive to the methods ^of 
feedback v/hich an instructor xrap leys • A rationale can be 
dc\{Oioped which -would suggest that the best approach would bo to 
give oral criticism in front of the class inunediatoly following 
ovory performance* Evidence from learning theory suggests that ^ 
seeing someone else being reinforced can be an effect ivoj loaimirig 
oxporicncc. Tlioref ore, criticism can bonofit more than one 
student in the classroom* Besides, a iiigh* pbroontago *of -the - 
responses tabulated, in this study revealed that many students do. 
not of ton have a preference for a public > oral approach or a 

■ ■ ... .. . ; . . . . ." ■.. • ■■■ .■ / ... 

privato. Written approach in the classroomi This .finding, however 
does not justify theXuse of oral criticism in all classroom 
situations, .A ' ► 

Before the instructor ±n the comrriunication classroom 
decides to employ any method of critical evaluation, he must be' 

■ -.■ ■ ■ . ■ ..." c ^ ■ »■. ........ . .. ^ .. . ........V . .-. 

sensitive to th§ tjr;pe of ^student involved* Student mode ... 
preferences revealed in this study indicate that students who : 
have a high level of anxiety or a. low level of exhibitionism 
"[^TBi^v the private., written method of criticism more than do 



other .students. - The results of this study, also indicate that 
female students prefer the private, written iode more than do 
male students. These differences appear to be true for all 
difforeiit types of criticiara, 

" The mode" preferences revealed in this study indicated 
that only one _ group of students preferred the oral mode of 
criticism in the classroom. When all types of criticism were 
taken into consideration, male students under female Instructors 
expressed more preference for the '.oral mode of criticism than • ■ 
did other groups of sti^idents. - V/hen their preference for the 
oral mode was compared to their, expressed preference for the 
written mode, however , the oral mode reooived a greater percehtage 
of the response only when the criticism consisted^of positive 
r</inforcement. The male student probably prefers public 
recognitrion from a female instructor. That preference ,. however, 
oiily appears to be greater than the preference for a. private, 
written method when the recognition includes acceptance or praise. 

Before the instructor in the communication classroom 
decides to employ any method of critical evaluation, he must ' 
bo sensitive to the type of criticism involved. Student mode 
preferences rovoalpd in this study indicate ^ preference for ^ 
private, writ ten criticism if the cormaentis negative, personal, 
or holistic. This preference holds true for all student groups 
analyzed; but, It is expecially strong among students characterized 
by low Ic/els of exhibitionism, and female students. ' . . ' 

The results of this study provide several- practical 
implications for the instructor in the communication classroom. . 



A self -report ineasuro of speooh anxiety and/or exhibitionism ■ 

(easily employed in the elassropm) may help determine how 

critical evaluation should, be handled with different student s» 

If this information is not available (or at the beginning of a ; 

term before the instructor has any experience with students), the t 

instructor can at least make spjiie infereiicos based on stuaent sex/ 

If the instructor idesiros to employ oral criticism in the 

ciassroom; to reinforce the student himself as well 5ts other 

members of the class ,*he might particularly use male students 

as models , espobiall y if they arc characterised by low levels of 

anxiety - an)i/or: high levels of exhibitionisto. It may be best to/ 

use female students as models only If they are characterized by 

low levels of speech anxiety and/or high levels of exhibitioniem. 

' On the basis Of this study, oral- criticism in the 

classroom should probably bo impersonal an^i atomistic* The 

results Of this invostigation also reflect tho fact that all 

students prefer to re ooivenogatiyoroinforCGmcnt in a private 

.... ' ' - ■ - ■ 

form. Therefore , ■ all oral criticism J.n ;thG olassroora should 

take the form of positive roinforcerAont. If this procodur<p -'is .. ' 

followed, the ins-^ructor probably docs not have to bo as concerned 

about student levels of self . eonfidonco or student sex diffcre:n.Q0S. 

Hov/over, if"' a teacher doeircs to make any oral, negative 

evaluatien in the classroomy it should at least be done with a ; 

highly confident" student. , 

" ' This study- has revealed some important differences in 

atudent prefcronoos v/hich may affeqt student attitudes in tho 

learning environment ♦ These attitudes may affect a student ^ s 



rocoptivity to critioisin and, perhaps, his [utilization of that 
criticism. For all instructors v^ho recognizG the importance 
of student attitudes and profcrencos, this 'study provides 
iiTipii oat ions for the rofinomont of instructgr critique behavior • 
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Table 1 ■ . 
ModG Preforcnoo ^esvonse 
. All ^ypeo' Of Oritioissni 





* . . ■• • t ^ Oral - 
Subjects ^, Pref orenoe 


V/r>i"fc'fcnn 
Prof srenco 


Tin 

Prof eronoe 




All Subjects' 
(h«309) : • 


18.1;1 


■ 34. 6;^' ■ 


.47 • 3,^^ 




High Anxiety Group 
(n^l03) . ... 


16.0 


38.2 ; 






Medium Anxiety di^oup 
C|i.^l03) ■■ > %, ■ 


18.3 


37.6 . . 


44.1 




Low Anxiety Grdw 
(n«103) ^ • . 


19.9 


28.1 


52.0 




High Exhibitionism Group 
(n=l53) 


16.2 


33.0 


48*8 




Medium Exhibitionism Group 23.6 
(n^3) 


31.2 


45^2 




Low ^Exhiijitionism Group- 
(n«103) " _..v 


12.4 


39.7 


47.9 




Male Students 

Ma;Le Instructors t^-^o; 


-16.6 


.32.0 


51.4^ " 




Male Students . /^-oan 
Female Instructors ^"-y^/ 


30.0 


28.5 


45.5 




•Pemale Stud^nts^ „>.s 
Male Instruotors v^afo; 


16.3' 


42.0 


41.7. 




Female Students \ /w-^f^7\ 
Female Instructors ^"""^-^ ; 


10.9 . 


37.9 


' 51.2 ' 



Each sub jeot. responded to 32 comments. 

Each table entry reflects 1jhe percentage of^ total 
responses which indicated the respective preference. 

**Table Chi s<iuare value significant at pc 01^ 
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